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PREFACE 


The February, 1940, issue of International Conciliation deals with the 
peace which is to follow the war in Europe. No precise statement of 
terms has been or could be made at this time. The views given, im- 
portant because of their source as well as for their content, indicate 
the broad principles on which that peace must be based, while show- 
ing appreciation of the difficulties which must be surmounted. 

The texts included are the speech broadcast on November 26 by 
the British Prime Minister and the statement made by Lord Halifax 
in the House of Lords on December 5; President Roosevelt’s letter 
of December 23 to Pope Pius XII and the reply of his Holiness; 
the Christmas Eve address of Pope Pius XII to the Cardinals resi- 
dent at Rome; a portion of Chancellor Hitler’s proclamation to the 
National Socialist party on December 30, and an article from the 
October seventh issue of Farmand, Norway’s leading economic 
journal, of which Trygve J. B. Hoff is Editor-in-Chief. 


NicHOLAS MurrAy BUTLER 
New York, January 22, 1940. 
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POST-WAR PEACE OBJECTIVES 


TEXT OF PRIME MINISTER CHAMBERLAIN’S RADIO SPEECH 
NOVEMBER 26, 1939! 


The last time I broadcast to you was on the third of September. 
It was to tell you that we were at war with Germany. The catas- 
trophe which I had striven so hard to prevent had come upon us, 
thanks to Hitler’s unbridled ambition and there was nothing left 
for us to do but to set our teeth and with our friends and allies to 
put a stop to this policy of domination which had so long disturbed 
the peace of Europe. I had always hoped that it would never fall 
to my lot to have to make that decision, but when the time came 
I did not, and I could not, hesitate to take it for I knew that the 
liberties of the free peoples living on earth were at stake. 

And today, after just twelve weeks of war, I am speaking to you 
again, happily with health and strength unimpaired and with com- 
plete confidence in our ultimate victory. Of one thing you can be 
sure. We shall not follow the German example of either concealing 
our own losses from you or inventing enemy losses which do not 
exist. We told you of the loss of the Courageous and the Royal Oak 
and you have just heard of the sinking of the Rawalpindi. None 
of these losses affects our overwhelming naval superiority, but we 
shall tell you frankly what is happening even when this truth is 
unpleasant and we shall never refrain from publishing this news 
except when it would be helpful to the enemy to have it. 

Up to the present the war is being carried on in a way very dif- 
ferent from what we expected. We need not attribute the reluc- 
tance of the Germans to begin a great land offensive, or to attempt 
a series of mass attacks from the air upon this country, to their 
humanity. We have plenty of evidence that no considerations of 
humanity deter them from any form of warfare which they think 
will bring them some advantage. They must therefore have come 
to the conclusion that at present they would lose more than they 
would gain by such attacks. They have preferred to use methods 
which they think can be employed without serious loss for them- 
selves. The latest of these methods, as you all know, is the spread- 
ing of a new kind of mine, indiscriminately, in our own waters. It 
matters nothing to the German Government that what they are 

1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, November 27, 1939. 
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doing is contrary to international agreements to which they have 
subscribed. 

It matters nothing to them that they are daily blowing up neutral 
ships as well as British, and thereby drowning or mutilating citizens 
of countries with which they are not at war. They hope by these 
barbarous weapons to cut off our own supplies from overseas, and 
so squeeze or starve us into submission. You need have no fears 
that this attempt will succeed. Already we know the secret of the 
magnetic mine, and we shall soon master it as we have already mas- 
tered the U-boat. 

In the meantime, despite some losses, our convoys are still mov- 
ing steadily in and out of our ports, and they will continue to do so, 
thanks to the courage and the spirit of the men in our merchant 
navy and in the warships which escort them. 

It may be that some of you who are listening to me are your- 
selves serving at sea in his Majesty’s ships or in the vessels which 
maintain our supplies from overseas. I would like you to know that 
we are constantly thinking of you and of the perils of storms and of 
a ruthless enemy that you are facing day and night. Upon you 
hitherto has fallen the brunt of the war and we cannot be sufficiently 
grateful to you for the cool and steadfast courage with which you 
have carried on your tasks. We do not forget that the safety of these 
islands depends on the untiring watchfulness of our seamen as it 
has done ever since the days of Queen Elizabeth. 

Others of my listeners may be serving in the army, some in dis- 
tant garrisons overseas, some in France, some, again, keeping per- 
petual vigil over their guns on the home front. 

For you the time for conflict has not yet arrived, but we know 
that you are cheerfully enduring the monotony and discomfort that 
inevitably attend the routine of preparation, and that when the 
day of battle comes, you will be ready to meet it as your fathers 
were before you. 

And as for you who are serving in the air force, our youngest 
fighting service, you, too, have an important part to play in the 
defense of the homeland as well as in the defeat of the enemy’s 
forces. We have watched with pride and admiration your gallant 
exploits in those aerial combats in which you have already taken 
part and we feel confident that you have been more than equal to 
any demands that may have been made upon you. 
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I did not forget that I have tonight a still wider audience and 
that’ my voice goes out to all the peoples of the British Empire. I 
wish that I could speak to each and thank them for their support 
so freely and so swiftly given. The aim of the war is to defend free- 
dom and to establish peace. Those are the two vital principles of 
our empire, and the empire’s unity today has the moral as well as 
the material strength to win them. 

And now I want to speak to those among you who are listening 
to me from your homes in the towns and villages of Great Britain. 
Many of you are engaged in one form or another of national service, 
often at great sacrifice to yourselves. Others are serving your coun- 
try no less usefully on the land, in mines and factories, in hospitals, 
in offices, in your own homes, and in numberless other ways. 

Whatever your work may be, I know well that in greater or lesser 
degree the war has interrupted and affected your daily life. Some of 
you are already mourning the loss of those who were dearest to you. 
For such grief as yours no word of mine could pretend to afford 
consolation. I would only say this, that I know no cause more worthy 
of the supreme sacrifice than that for which those lives have been 
given. We must be thankful that so far the war has brought no such 
casualty lists as those which overshadowed the early months of the 
war of 1914. But there must be few to whom it has not meant anxiety 
or disturbance of mind, discomfort, material loss or even severe 
hardship. 

Husbands and wives have been separated from one another or 
from their children, home arrangements have been upset by having 
to billet strangers or children accustomed to different ways of living. 
Businesses have been dislocated, hard-earned practices have had 
to be abandoned, buildings have been commandeered at short not- 
ice and at great inconvenience to their owners and occupants. 

Heavy taxation has cut into incomes and imposed severe restric- 
tions upon expenditure. Then, again, there are the daily irritating 
inconveniences of restrictions of various kinds, not forgetting the 
blackout and the difficulty and discomfort of traveling. 

Most of these hardships and inconveniences have been brought 
about by the necessity of providing against attacks from the air. 
Some of them may seem now to have been unnecessary, since the 
air raids have not taken place, but if they had come, as everyone 
expected, and had found us unprepared, you would have rightly 
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blamed the Government for its neglect. Even now we cannot assume 
that the Germans will not change their tactics and make a sudden 
attack from the air upon this country. 

We must not, therefore, rashly dispense with our safeguards, but 
we are constantly revising the existing restrictions and we shall 
certainly relax them whenever we feel that we can do so without 
undue risk to the public safety. I do not think I need say more about 
restrictions which are imposed only in the general interest and 
which I am sure will be cheerfully borne if they help to bring us 
victory. 

I said a little while ago that this was a different kind of war from 
what we expected. Perhaps you may sometimes wonder why we 
ourselves are not attacking the enemy with more vigor. Well, | 
would remind you that the art of war consists of bringing the greatest 
possible force to bear at the right place and at the right time. In 
our case, the place and time will be decided by those who are respon- 
sible for the strategy of the Allies. But in the meanwhile, we are not 
losing anything by delay. Time is on our side. Every week that passes 
by intensifies the pressure upon Germany of the Allies’ blockade, 
which is slowly but surely depriving her of those materials which 
are essential to successful prosecution of a modern war and which 
she cannot produce within her own borders. How different is the 
position of the Allies, who have at their disposal, within their empires 
or elsewhere, unlimited resources in men and materials! With such 
advantages they are bound to win in the end, and the only question 
is how long it will take them to achieve their purpose. 

That brings me to the last point I want to make. What is the 
purpose for which we are today standing side by side with our French 
and Polish allies? 

The question has been answered over and over again by myself, by 
M. Daladier [Premier of France], by Lord Halifax [British Foreign 
Secretary], and other members of the Government. One would think 
that there could be no doubt about it. But there are still questioners 
who feel that we have not yet sufficiently defined our aims. 

In my own mind, I make a distinction between war aims and 
peace aims. Our war aim can be stated very shortly. It is to defeat 
our enemy, and by that I do not merely mean the defeat of the 
enemy’s military forces. I mean the defeat of that aggressive, bullying 
mentality which seeks continually to dominate other peoples by 
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force, which finds a brutal! satisfaction in the persecution and torture 
of inoffensive citizens, and, in the name of the interests of the State, 
justifies the repudiation of its own pledged word whenever it finds 
it convenient. 

If the German people can be convinced that that spirit is as bad 
for themselves as for the rest of the world, they will abandon it. If 
we can secure that they do abandon it without bloodshed, so much 
the better. But abandoned it must be! 

That is our war aim. And we shall persevere in this struggle until 
we have attained it. 

When we come to peace aims, we are dealing with something to be 
achieved in conditions we cannot at present foresee. Our definition 
of them can therefore only be in the most general terms, but there 
can be no harm in declaring the broad principles on which we should 
desire to found them. 

Our desire, then, when we have achieved our war aims, would be 
to establish a new Europe, not new in the sense of tearing up all 
the old frontier posts and redrawing the map according to the ideas 
of the victors, but a Europe with a new spirit in which the nations 
which inhabit it will approach their difficulties with good will and 
mutual tolerance. 

In such a Europe, fears of aggression will have ceased to exist, 
and such adjustments of boundaries as would be necessary would be 
threshed out between neighbors sitting on equal terms around a 
table, with the help of disinterested third parties if it were so desired. 

In such a Europe it would be recognized that there can be no 
lasting peace unless there is a full and constant flow of trade between 
the nations concerned, for only by increased interchange of goods and 
services can the standard of living be improved. 

In such a Europe each country would have the unfettered right 
to choose its own form of internal government so long as that govern- 
ment did not pursue an external policy injurious to its neighbors. 

Lastly, in such a Europe armaments would gradually be dropped 
as a useless expense, except in so far as they were needed for the 
preservation of internal law and order. 

It is obvious that the establishment of this Utopian Europe 
which I have briefly sketched out could not be the work of weeks 
or even months. It would be a continuous process, stretching over 
many years. Indeed, it would be impossible to set a time limit upon 
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it, for conditions never cease to change, and corresponding adjust- 
ments would be required if friction was to be avoided. 

Consequently, you would need some machinery capable of con- 
ducting and guiding the development of the new Europe in the right 
direction. I do not think it necessary, nor indeed is it possible, to 
specify at this stage the kind of machinery which should be estab- 
lished for this purpose. I merely express the opinion that something 
of the sort would have to be provided, and I would add my hope 
that a Germany animated by a new spirit might be among the 
nations which would take part in its operations. 

There, then, for the present, I leave the peace aims, and once 
more | would remind you that before we can begin to translate 
them into action, we first have got to achieve our war aim and win 
the war. In that purpose members of the British Commonwealth 
are united as they never have been before in all our history. Let us 
then gird up our loins, confident in our own tenacity, and resolute 
in our determination. Let us keep clear before our eyes the necessity 
that this reign of terror instituted under the present German Govern- 
ment should come to an end in order that we may build a new and 
better Europe. 

We know that in this great struggle we are fighting for the right 
and against the wrong. Let us then go forward with God’s blessing 
on our arms, and we shall prevail! 
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PARTIAL TEXT OF STATEMENT BY LORD HALIFAX IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS, DECEMBER 5, 1939” 


The Prime Minister’s distinction between peace and war aims 
has been generally approved. I am particularly glad we were re- 
minded in the debate of the impossibility of this country’s endeavor- 
ing to give great detail and precision to this subject without adequate 
regard to what may be the feeling, and may, in some regards, be a 
different feeling, in some of the dominions or governments of our 
allies. That is a consideration of which we must never for a moment 
lose sight. 

We desire to redeem the peoples of Europe from this constant fear 
of German aggression. The general purposes for which we have 
taken up arms are perfectly clear, and whatever government may be 
in power at the end of the war, I do not anticipate there would be 
any substantial variation of our war aims. 

We desire that the people who have been deprived of their inde- 
pendence shall recover their liberties. 

We desire to redeem the peoples of Europe from this constant fear 
of aggression. 

We desire to safeguard our own freedom and security. 

We do not seek aggrandizement or to redraw the map according 
to our own interest, and stili less are we moved by any spirit of 
vengeance—though I recognize the truth of everything that can be 
said about the increasing difficulty of maintaining that position in 
the hearts of our people as the war goes on. 

On the contrary, if Germany is able to restore the confidence she 
has destroyed, we aim at a settlement which will encourage her to 
take her rightful place in Europe, and we wish to create international 
order in which all peoples, as we hope will be secured under the 
reign of law, can determine their political and economic life, free 
from interference by their more powerful neighbors. 

To this end, we would willingly give our best, in cooperation with 
other nations, including Germany, to that which works for political 
and economic construction, for only so can we believe that ordered 
international law can be preserved. 

I do not believe that those declarations would meet with dissent 
in any Allied quarter. They may fairly claim to represent the essen- 
tial principles for a satisfactory and lasting peace. 


*As reported by the United Press in the New York Herald Tribune, December 6, 1939. 
Permission to reprint obtained. 
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What are the precise terms, it is asked, upon which this country c 
would be willing to stop today? k 

The King, in answering peace proposals from the King of Belgium t 
and the Queen of the Netherlands, said it was not his wish nor that 
of his Government for war to continue one day longer than necessary, 

On what conditions would this country lay down its arms? 

The answer was given by Daladier in his speech a few days ago. 
Daladier said that France—and, he might have added, the United 
Kingdom—would lay down her arms when she could treat with a 
government whose signature could be trusted. 

A great many people write me, suggesting that an armistice » 
should be proclaimed and a conference summoned. They say: 
“You'll have a conference some time. Why wait until after the war? 

Why not have it before you have paid all the price of the war?”’ 

The success of any conference depends upon the conditions of 

its meeting. The conference method was followed in September, 

1938. We were willing to follow it again immediately before this 

war if Germany would have abandoned her intention of invading m 
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Poland and withdraw her troops. 


f Why, in fact, did not the Munich conference secure lasting peace Li 
iH in Europe? An agreement was reached and the most solemn assurance a 
i given. But only six months afterward Hitler changed his mind. He m 
4 can always find excuses satisfactory to himself to justify action in di 
i which he completely contradicts assurances given earlier. m: 
i That kind of turn-about shows that no conference can securely 
fe be counted successful unless his habit of disregarding assurances of 
i is abandoned. But that is in fundamental reversal of what hitherto to 
; has been German policy. 

i It is little use deluding ourselves with wishful thinking about the to 
1 results to be achieved by conference until this primary lesson has been his 
i learned by those who would take part in it—namely, that force isa an 
bad plan. There is no evidence yet that Germany has learned that th 

primary lesson. 

There are two prerequisites to a conference—first, that there bu 
should be evidence that the German Government is willing to accept | pa 
terms corresponding to the purpose for which we took up arms, and | 
second, that there should be snensley: that any statement reached his 
would be respected. Go 
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only be likely to enable the leaders of Germany to make their people 
believe that, on the whole, the old method of force had not worked 
too badly. 

Otherwise, the importance of showing that aggression had failed 
would not be achieved, and the world in consequence would be left 
in the same precarious and intolerable suspense that we have all 
known during these last years. 

The tale of evil consequences that has flown from the German 
practice of aggression grows. In the last few days, we have witnessed 
what has been condemned universally as an inexcusable act of aggres- 
sion by one of the largest upon one of the smallest, but most highly 
civilized, nations in Europe. 

Open towns have been bombarded, and women and children 
mutilated and done to death, on the pretext that a nation of fewer 
than 4,000.000 had hostile designs against one of 180,000,000. 

The British people have been profoundly shocked by the circum- 
stances of the Soviet attack, and they have profoundly admired the 
magnificent resistance of the Finns. 

This matter formed the subject of an appeal to the Council of the 
League of Nations this week-end, to be followed, as I understand, by 
a meeting of the Assembly Monday. On that occasion, the Govern- 
ment, by whomever it is represented—and I am afraid I see great 
difficulties about myself absenting myself from this country for so 
many days—will make their position plain. 

I would like to make two comments on this unhappy extension 
of conflict. The first is that the Russian attack on Finland seems 
to me to be a direct consequence of German policy. 

By an agreement which he thought would give him a free hand 
to attack Poland, it would seem that Hitler bartered what was not 
his property to barter—namely, the liberty of the Baltic peoples— 
and the sequence of events has shown how wide is the damage once 
the flood gates are opened. 

Early in the year we tried to improve our relations with Russia, 
but in doing so always maintained the position that rights of third 
parties must be retained intact and unaffected by our negotiations. 

I think events have shown that the judgment of the insistence of 
his Majesty’s Government in refusing an agreement with the Soviet 
Government on terms and formulas covering cases of indirect aggres- 
sion on the Baltic States were right, for it is now plain that this 
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formula might well have been a cloak to ultimate designs; and I 
little doubt that the people of this country would prefer to face 
difficulties and embarrassments rather than feel we had compromised 
the honor of this country and the commonwealth on such issues. 

Germany used to complain of encirclement, and, if encirclement 
there was, it was Germany herself who was responsible for it. I little 
thought we should see so soon Germany extending this operation 
of self-encirclement in a manner which must surely give the German 
people food for anxious thought on the future issue of it. 

In the face of these events, we have increasing awareness of the 
perils that threaten European society, as a direct consequence of 
German policy. 

I heard it suggested that immediate peace on almost any terms 
would be desirable in order to save Western civilization from worse 
perils. I think that view is shortsighted. It is a fallacy, best exposed 
by those events in German-occupied Poland, to which Crawford 
(Lord Crawford, a previous speaker) drew attention. 

You may have an account issued by the Polish Government of 
terrible acts of oppression and savagery perpetrated there, daily 
condemning thousands of Poles to misery and many to death. We 
hear much, but not all, of the tyranny of Prague, of the veiled men- 
ace to other countries, who as yet preserve their independence and 
neutrality intact. Those considerations surely are relevant in form- 
ing judgment on the conduct of the country. 

Protests of neutral nations against British reprisals for illegal 
German acts at sea will, of course, be answered with full detail. It is 
undeniable that hostilities are bound to involve some loss by all 
countries, but his Majesty’s Government have not exceeded rights 
given them by international law. We do our best to apply our policy 
with restraint and consideration. We try to alleviate the hardships 
to neutral trade, and nothing we have done on the sea has brought 
into peril the single life of any neutral citizen. 

Germany has ruthlessly violated neutral rights and destroyed 
neutral life by indiscriminate sinking of neutral! as well as belligerent 
ships, and her policy clearly threatens the liberties of neutral coun- 
tries and the fundamental! principles on which their life, much as 
our own, is founded. 

It is in that light that we have the right to ask neutral Powers to 
judge the actions forced on us through methods by which the people 
and their allies are resolved to see this war through. 
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I understand well enough what is at stake. Thus, I do not expect 
an easy victory. They do not underrate the skill and power and 
determination of their enemy, nor do they count on an early collapse 
on the enemy’s home front. But they do know the quality of their 
own resolution, and they know that recognition of the issues at 
stake will keep that resolution united and intense. 

There are those who think it is futile and wrong to attempt to 
exorcise an evil spirit loose in the world today by use of physical 
force. But where physical force is invoked for destruction of values, 
moral and material, on which our life depends, it is in the last resort 
by physical force only that the ravages of the evil spirit can be re- 
sisted and ended. 

We do not, of course, know as yet the condition wherein peace 
will be made. It is already being said that a new order in Europe 
can only come by a surrender in some measure by nations of their 
sovereign rights, in order to clear the way for some more organized 
union, 

I do not think I could go as far as Stonehaven (Lord Stonehaven, 
a previous speaker) in condemning all attempts to fashion a new 
order, but I do agree with him that we only court disaster if we 
forget that no paper plan will endure if it does not freely spring 
from the wills of the people, who alone can give it vigor and life. 

International, like our own national, interests must be very deeply 
anchored in reality. We must build our Utopia on foundations which 
themselves will be well laid and solid. 

Much emphasis has been rightly placed that thought be given to 
the economic side of international collaboration in the future. I 
would not say more than that his Majesty’s Government fully appre- 
ciate and recognize the importance of all these issues. 

It may be that by working together we can solve concrete prob- 
lems in finance. Closer political understanding may develop, but, 
considering future economic as well as political collaboration, we 
must not only keep in line with our allies and dominions, but must 
consider the views and interests of many nations themselves today 
non-belligerent. 

If we bear those considerations in mind, we may hope to give 
security and then reconstruction will be wisely planned. 

When we see, as we do wherever we look today, a rank growth 
of the doctrine of brutal force in the world and picture to ourselves 
how, if unchecked, these must choke all other planes on which the 
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human race depends for its sustenance and its health, most of us 
instinctively recognize that there can be no temporary truce or 
patched-up armistice that will bring us real relief. 

Our people are perhaps slow to grasp the full implication of events 
or draw deductions which force upon them the necessity for grave 
decisions. But their judgment is shrewd and astonishingly sure, and 
it is just because they have come to see with perfect clarity how 
impossible life is today on condition of the present rules of Germany 
that there is no inconsistency between their passionate desire for 
peace and their deep determination to see this struggle through 
until their purpose is attained. 
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TEXT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S LETTER TO POPE PIUS XII, 
DECEMBER 23, 1939° 


Your Holiness: 

Because, at this Christmas time, the world is in sorrow, it is es- 
pecially fitting that I send you a message of greeting and of faith. 

The world has created for itself a civilization capable of giving to 
mankind security and peace firmly set in the foundations of religious 
teachings. Yet, though it has conquered the earth, the sea, and even 
the air, civilization today passes through war and travail. 

I take heart in remembering that in a similar time Isaiah first 
prophesied the birth of Christ. Then, several centuries before His 
coming, the condition of the world was not unlike that which we see 
today. Then, as now, a conflagration had been set, and nations 
walked dangerously in the light of the fires they had themselves 
kindled. But in that very moment a spiritual rebirth was foreseen— 
a new day which was to loose the captives and to consume the con- 
querors in the fire of their own kindling; and those who had taken 
the sword were to perish by the sword. There was promised a new 
age wherein through renewed faith the upward progress of the 
human race would become more secure. 

Again, during the several centuries which we refer to as the dark 
ages, the flame and sword of barbarians swept over Western civiliza- 
tion; and, again, through a rekindling of the inherent spiritual spark 
in mankind, another rebirth brought back order and culture and 
religion. 

I believe that the travail of today is a new form of these old con- 
flicts. Because the tempo of all worldly things has been so greatly 
accelerated in these modern days we can hope that the period of 
darkness and destruction will be vastly shorter than in the olden 
times. 

In their hearts men decline to accept for long the law of destruc- 
tion forced upon them by wielders of brute force. Always they seek, 
sometimes in silence, to find again the faith without which the wel- 
fare of nations and the peace of the world cannot be rebuilt. 

I have the rare privilege of reading the letters and confidences 
of thousands of humble people, living in scores of different nations. 
Their names are not known to history, but their daily work and 

* Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, December 24, 1939. 
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courage carry on the life of the world. I know that these, and un- 
counted numbers like them in every country, are looking for a guid- 
ing light. We remember that the Christmas star was first seen by 
shepherds in the hills long before the leaders knew of the great light 
which had entered the world. 

I believe that while statesmen are considering a new order of 
things, the new order may well be at hand. I believe that it is even 
now being built, silently but inevitably, in the hearts of masses 
whose voices are not heard, but whose common faith will write 
the final history of our time. They know that unless there is belief 
in some guiding principle and some trust in a divine plan, nations 
are without light and peoples perish. 

They know that the civilization handed down to us by our fathers 
was built by men and women who knew in their hearts that all were 
brothers because they were children of God. They believed that 
by His will enmities can be healed; that in His mercy the weak can 
find deliverance, and the strong can find grace in helping the weak. 

In the grief and terror of the hour, these quiet voices, if they can 
be heard, may yet tell of the rebuilding of the world. 

It is well that the world should think of this at Christmas. 

Because the people of this nation have come to a realization that 
time and distance no longer exist in the older sense, they under- 
stand that that which harms one segment of humanity harms all 
the rest. They know that only by friendly association between the 
seekers of light and the seekers of peace everywhere can the forces 
of evil be overcome. 

In these present moments no spiritual leader, no civil leader, can 
move forward on a specific plan to terminate destruction and build 
anew. Yet the time for that will surely come. 

It is, therefore, my thought that, though no given action or given 
time may now be prophesied, it is well that we encourage a closer 
association between those in every part of the world—those in reli- 
gion and those in government—who have a common purpose. 

I am, therefore, suggesting to your Holiness that it would give me 
great satisfaction to send to you my personal representative in order 
that our parallel endeavors for peace and the alleviation of suffering 
may be assisted. 

When the time shal! come for the reestablishment of world peace 
on a surer foundation, it is of the utmost importance to humanity 
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and to religion that common ideals shall have united expression. 

Furthermore, when that happy day shall dawn, great problems 
of practical import will face us all. Millions of people of all races, 
all nationalities, and all religions may seek new lives by migration 
to other lands or by reestablishment of old homes. Here, too, com- 
mon ideals call for parallel action. 

I trust, therefore, that all of the churches of the world which be- 
lieve in a common God will throw the great weight of their influence 
into this great cause. 

To you, whom I have the privilege of calling a good friend and 
an old friend, I send my respectful greetings at this Christmas season. 


Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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TEXT OF REPLY OF POPE PIUS XII 
JANUARY 7, 19404 


Most Excellent Sir: 
Health and Prosperity. 


The memorable message that your Excellency was pleased to 
have forwarded to us on the eve of the Holy Feast of Christmas 
has brightened with a ray of consolation, of hope and confidence, 
the suffering, the heart-rending fear, and the bitterness of the peoples 
caught up in the vortex of war. For this all right-minded men have 
paid you the spontaneous tribute of their sincere gratitude. 

We have been deeply moved by the noble thought contained in 
your note, in which the spirit of Christmas and the desire to see it 
applied to the great human problems have found such eloquent 
expression; and fully persuaded of its extraordinary importance 
we lost no time in communicating it to the distinguished gathering 
present that very morning in the Consistorial Hall of this Apostolic 
Vatican Palace, solemnly expressing before the world, Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike, our appreciation of this courageous document, 
inspired by a far-seeing statesmanship and a profound human 
sympathy. 

We have been particularly impressed by one characteristic fea- 
ture of your Excellency’s message: the vital, spiritual contact with 
the thoughts and feelings, the hopes and the aspirations of the 
masses of the people, of those classes, namely, on whom more than 
others, and in a measure never felt before, weighs the burden of 
sorrow and sacrifice imposed by the present restless and tempes- 
tuous hour. Also for this reason, none perhaps better than we can 
understand the meaning, the revealing power, and the warmth of 
feeling manifest in this act of your Excellency. In fact our own daily 
experience tells us of the deep-seated yearning for peace that fills 
the hearts of the common people. In the measure that the war with 
its direct and indirect repercussions spreads; and the more economic, 
social, and family life is forcibly wrenched from its normal bases 
by the continuation of the war, and is forced along the way of sac- 
rifice and every kind of privation, the bitter need of which is not 
always plain to all; so much the more intense is the longing for peace 

‘Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, January 21, 1940. 
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that pervades the hearts of men and their determination to find 
and to apply the means that lead to peace. 

When that day dawns—and we would like to hope that it is not 
too far distant—on which the roar of battle will lapse into silence 
and there will arise the possibility of establishing a true and sound 
peace dictated by the principles of justice and equity, only he will 
be able to discern the path that should be followed who unites with 
high political power a clear understanding of the voice of humanity 
along with a sincere reverence for the divine precepts of life as found 
in the Gospel of Christ. Only men of such moral stature will be able 
to create the peace, that will compensate for the incalculable sac- 
rifices of this war and clear the way for a comity of nations, fair 
to all, efficacious and sustained by mutual confidence. 

We are fully aware of how stubborn the obstacles are that stand 
in the way of attaining this goal, and how they become daily more 
difficult to surmount. And if the friends of peace do not wish their 
labors to be in vain they should visualize distinctly the seriousness 
of those obstacles and the consequently slight probability of imme- 
diate success so long as the present state of the opposing forces 
remains essentially unchanged. 

As Vicar on earth of the Prince of Peace, from the first days of 
our pontificate we have dedicated our efforts and our solicitude 
to the purpose of maintaining peace, and afterward of reestablish- 
ing it. Heedless of momentary lack of success and of the difficulties 
involved, we are continuing to follow along the path marked out 
for us by our apostolic mission. As we walk this path, often rough 
and thorny, the echo which reaches us from countless souls, both 
within and outside the Church, together with the consciousness of 
duty done, is for us abundant and consoling reward. 

And now that in this hour of world-wide pain and misgiving the 
Chief Magistrate of the great North American Federation, under 
the spell of the Holy Night of Christmas, should have taken such 
a@ prominent place in the vanguard of those who would promote 
peace and generously succor the victims of the war, bespeaks a 
providential help, which we acknowledge with grateful joy and 
increased confidence. It is an exemplary act of fraternal and hearty 
solidarity between the New and the Old World in defense against 
the chilling breath of aggressive and deadly godless and anti-Christian 
tendencies, that threaten to dry up the fountainhead, whence civili- 
zation has come and drown its strength. 
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In such circumstances we shall find a special satisfaction, as we 
have already informed your Excellency, in receiving with all the 
honor due to his well-known qualifications and to the dignity of 
his important mission, the representative who is to be sent to us 
as the faithful interpreter of your mind regarding the procuring of 
peace and the alleviation of sufferings consequent upon the war, 

Recalling with keen joy the pleasant memories left us after our 
unforgettable visit to your great nation, and living over again the 
sincere pleasure that personal acquaintance with your Excellency 
brought us, we express in turn our hearty good wishes, with a most 
fervent prayer for the prosperity of your Excellency and of all the 
people of the United States. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the seventh day of January, 1940, 


the first year of our pontificate. 
Prius PP. XII. 
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TEXT OF ADDRESS BY POPE PIUS XII TO THE CARDINALS RESIDENT 
AT ROME, DECEMBER 24, 1939° 


Amid the strife and tumults of various happenings in the world, 
imperturbability of spirit is the real joy which is placed in the power 
that withstands storm with trust in God and we unite with Christ, 
principal and fount of every grief and joy. 

Where others lose themselves, where the waters of affliction and 
desperation submerge souls in cruelty, those who trust in Christ 
can do everything and in harmony with order and the justification 
and magnificence of God arise above the disorders and storms of the 
world with equa! courage and order. 

The indescribable disaster of war, which Pope Pius XI with pro- 
found and extreme regret foresaw and with the indomitable energy 
of his noble and most high spirit wished by all means to avert, has 
broken out and is now a tragic reality. 

Before this tremendous war an immense bitterness overcomes 
our souls, sad and worried that this holy feast of Christmas, this 
feast of the Prince of Peace, must be celebrated to the funereal roar 
of cannon and under terror of flying war missiles, in the midst of 
menaces and dangers of armed navies. 

It seems that the world has forgotten Christ’s message of peace, 
the voice of reason and Christian brotherhood. We have been obliged 
to see a series of irreconcilable acts, irreconcilable both in regard 
to international law and to principles of national law and to the most 
elementary sentiments of humanity, acts that show in what chaotic 
and vicious circles has the sense of justice been deviated from useful 
consideration. 

In this category are premeditated aggressions against a small, 
industrious, and peaceful people on the pretext of a threat that 
neither exists nor is desired nor is possible. 

Atrocities and the illegal use of means of destruction, even against 
noncombatants, refugees, old persons, women and children, and the 
disregard of human dignity, liberty and life are acts that cry for the 
vengeance of God, as does ever more extensive and methodical anti- 
Christian and even atheistic propaganda, mostly among young 
persons. 

To preserve the church and her mission among men from every 

'Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, December 25, 1939. 
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contact with such anti-Christian spirit is our duty and this is also 
our sacred and intimate wish as the father and teacher of the faith, 

With anguished worry we are forced to contemplate the accu- 
mulating spiritual ruin before us, accumulating because of the mix- 
ing of ideas that more or less voluntarily shadows and distorts truth 
in the souls of many people, whether involved in war or not. 

We therefore must think with fright of the immense work that 
will be necessary—when a world tired of fighting wants to restore 
peace—to break down the walls of aversion and hatred that have 
been built up in the heat of the fight. 

Aware of the excesses to which that way of life leads and of the 
doctrines and works of policy that ignore the laws of God, when the 
dispute became critical we attempted, as you know, with every 
endeavor and right to the last, to avoid the worst and to persuade 
men in whose hands power was and whose shoulders bore the grave 
responsibility to abstain from armed conflict and so save the world 
from inestimable disaster. 

These efforts and those coming from other influential and respected 
sources failed to produce the effect hoped for, above all! because of 
profound and apparently immovable distrust—mistrust grown dur- 
ing recent years, which raised insurmountable spiritua! barriers. 

The problems were not unsolvable, but this mistrust, originating 
from a series of particular circumstances, stood in the way with 
almost irresistible force and to such an extent that there no longer 
was hope for promises made or for the duration of possible amicable 
conventions, 

Finally every effort to promote a peaceful solution became hope- 
less, There was nothing left but to try and lighten the burdens of 
war, although the action of bringing Christian charity to regions 
where the most urgent need of it would be felt was obstructed by 
difficulties not yet overcome. 

With indescribable anguish we watched this war initiated and 
proceeding in such unusual circumstances. 

If up to now—excepting the bloodstained soil of Poland and 
Finland—the number of victims may be considered fewer than was 
feared, the total sorrows and sacrifices have reached such a point 
as to inspire great anxiety in those concerned with the future eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual condition of Europe and not Europe alone. 

The more the war monster strives for, swallows, and allots itself 
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material means that are placed inexorably at the service of war 
needs that mount from hour to hour, the more acute becomes the 
danger for nations directly or indirectly hit by the conflict of what 
we might call pernicious anemia and they are faced with the pressing 
question, ‘‘ How can exhausted or weakened economy at the end of 
the war find means for economic and social reconstruction among 
difficulties that will be enormously increased and which the forces 
of disorder that lie in wait will seek to make use of in the hope of being 
able to give the final blow to Christian Europe?” 

Such consideration of the present and future must cause con- 
siderable worry to the leaders and sane members of every people, 
even in the fever of the fight, and cause them to examine the effects 
and reflect on the aims and justifiable finalities of war. 

We believe those who look on these serious forecasts with watch- 
ful eves and consider the evolution of events will, notwithstanding 
war and its horrible needs, hold themselves entirely ready to define 
clearly, so far as they are concerned, the fundamental! points of a 
just and honorable peace at the opportune moment and would not 
flatly refuse negotiations whenever the occasion presents itself with 
necessary guarantees and security. 

First—The fundamental! condition of a just and honorable peace 
is to assure the right to life and independence of all nations, large, 
small, strong or weak. One nation’s will to live must never be tanta- 
mount to a death sentence for another. When this equality of rights 
has been destroyed, injured or imperiled, juridical order requires 
reparation whose measure and extent is not determined by the sword 
or selfish arbitrary judgment but by the standards of justice and 
reciprocal equity. 

SEconD—That order reestablished in such a manner may be 
tranquil and durable—the cardinal principles of true peace—nations 
must be liberated from the heavy slavery of armaments and the 
danger that material force instead of serving to protect rights be- 
come the tyrannical violator of them. Conclusions of peace that did 
not attribute fundamental importance to disarmament mutually 
accepted, organic and progressive both in letter and spirit, and did 
not take care to carry it out loyally would sooner or later reveal 
their inconsistency and lack of vitality. 

TuHirD—In any reorganization of international neighborliness it 
could conform with the maximum of human wisdom for all parties 
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concerned to deduct the consequences of past gaps or deficiencies, 
and, in creating or reconstructing international institutions that 
have a mission so high but at the same time difficult and full of 
serious responsibilities, account should be taken of experiences that 
arose from the inefficacy or defective functioning of similar previous 
initiatives. 

And since it is so difficult, one would be tempted to say almost 
impossible, for human weakness to foresee everything and assure 
everything at the time of peace treaties, when it becomes difficult 
to be free from passions and bitterness, constitution of juridical in- 
stitutions, which would serve to guarantee loyal and faithful carrying 
out of terms and, in case of recognized need, revising and correcting 
them, is of decisive importance for honorable acceptance of a peace 
treaty and to avoid arbitrary unilateral breakings and interpreta- 
tions of treaty terms. 

FourtH—A point that should attract particular attention, if a 
better arrangement of Europe is wanted, concerns the real needs 
and just demands of nations and peoples as well as of ethnical minor- 
ities; demands, which if not always enough to form a strict right 
when there are recognized or confirmed treaties or other juridical 
documents that oppose them, deserve anyway benevolent examina- 
tion to meet them in a peaceful way and even where it appears 
necessary by means of an equitable, wise, and unanimous revision of 
treaties. Once real equilibrium among nations is thus brought back 
and the basis of mutual trust is reestablished, many incentives to 
resort to violence would be removed. 

FirtH—But even better and more complete settlements will be 
imperfect and condemned to final failure if those who guide the fates 
of peoples and the peoples themselves do not let themselves be 
penetrated ever more by that spirit that alone can give live authority 
and obligation to the dead letter of articles in international arrange- 
ments; by that sense, namely, of intimate, acute responsibility that 
measures and weighs human statutes according to the holy unshak- 
able rules of divine law; by that hunger and thirst for justice that 
is proclaimed in the beatitudes in the Sermon on the Mount and 


which has as a natural presupposition moral justice; by that uni- | 


versal love that is the Christian ideal and therefore throws the 
bridge also toward those who do not have the benefit of participat- 
ing in our own faith. 
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We do not fail to recognize the grave difficulties that interpose 
themselves against the accomplishment of the aims that we out- 
lined in order to lay foundations, to put into effect, and to preserve 
a just, international peace. 

But if there ever was an aim worthy of the meeting of noble, 
generous spirits, if ever there arose a spiritual crusade that with 
new truth sounded the shout, “God wills it!” it is truly that high 
aim and this crusade engaged to lead peoples back from the muddy 
gulf of material and selfish interest to the living fountain of divine 
law, which alone is powerful and gives that morality, nobility, and 
stability of which a lack has been felt far too long, and which is 
gravely needed to repair the damage done to most nations, to hu- 
manity, and to these ideals that are at the same time the real ends 
of peace based on justice and love. 

We await and hope that all those who are united to us by the 
bond of faith, each at his post within the limits of his mission, will 
keep both mind and heart open so that when the hurricane of war 
ceases and is dispersed there will rise up in every nation and among 
all peoples farsighted and pure spirits animated by courage who will 
know how and will be able to confront the shady instinct of vile 
vengeance with the severe and noble majesty of justice, the sister 
of love, and companion of all truth and wisdom. 

Of this peace, which alone can create and assure peace, we and 
those who are listening to us know where to find a sublime example, 
intimate impulse, and sure promise. 

Let us go to Bethlehem. There we find lying in the manger the 
newborn Son of Justice and by his side the Virgin Mary, the mirror 
of justice and the Queen of Peace, with her holy guardian Joseph, 
a just man. Jesus is the Awaited of Gentiles. The prophets called 
him this and sang his future triumphs. 

When this heavenly Child was born, another Prince of Peace 
reigned on the banks of the Tiber and had with solemn ceremonies 
dedicated an Ara Pacis Augustae, whose wonderful but broken 
remains, buried under the ruins of Rome, have been resurrected in 
our own days. 

On that altar Augustus made sacrifices to gods who do not save. 
It is permissible, however, to think that the true God and eternal 
Prince of Peace, who a few years later descended among men, heard 
the petition of that time for peace and that the Augustan peace 
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anticipated that supernatural peace which only He can give and 
which every true earthly peace must include. 

That supernatural peace is gained not with steel but with the 
wood of the cradle of this infant Savior and with the wood of his 
future cross of death, stained with his blood—not the blood of hate 
or rancor but that of love and pardon. 

Let us go then to Bethlehem, to the grotto where the newborn 
King of Peace is heralded by a choir of angels, and kneeling before 
Him in the name of this troubled and upset humanity—in the name 
of numberless legions without distinction of race or nation who are 
bleeding or dying or plunged into tears and misery or have lost their 
country—let us direct to Him our invitation to peace and good will, 
for aid and salvation, with the words the church puts on the lips of 
its sons in these days in which it prays God to save all mankind. 

While in this prayer we express our insatiable desire for peace in 
the spirit of Christ, mediator of peace between heaven and earth, 
and warmly exhort all faithful Christians to join with us in their 
prayers and sacrifices, we impart to you, venerable brethren, and to 
all whom you have in your hearts, to all men of good will, especially 
all sufferers, anguished, persecuted, imprisoned, and oppressed, 
of every region and every country, with an unchanging affection 
and as token of grace and consolation and celestial comfort, the 
apostolic benediction. 
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PARTIAL TEXT OF CHANCELLOR HITLER’S PROCLAMATION TO THE 
NATIONAL SOCIALIST PARTY, DECEMBER 30, 1939° 


The new Reich finally took the right into its own hands. From the 
first day of assuming power, I sought undeviatingly to achieve the 
necessary revision of Germany’s political position as well as her 
vital economic rights. All attempts to do this in cooperation with 
other Powers were shattered on the stubborn egoism or conscious 
bad will of Western Powers and their statesmen. 

Freeing of the German people, therefore, had to be accomplished 
by means of that self-help which is holy at all times of great need. 
Following the settlement of inner struggles, nationalistic Germany 
step by step threw off the fetters of slavery and in the welding of 
the German people into a greater German Reich crowned the longing 
of a thousand years. 

All these measures neither robbed nor harmed the rest of the world. 

As distinguished from Herr Chamberlain [British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain], we are convinced that a new Europe can be 
established not from the aged forces of a crumbling world or by the 
so-called statesmen who are not even able to solve the simplest 
problems in their own countries, but that the construction of a new 
Europe belongs to those people and forces which, on the basis of 
their attitude and accomplishments thus far, can be described as 
young and productive. 

To these young nations and systems belongs the future. 

The Jewish capitalist world will not survive the twentieth century. 

Germany and Europe must be freed from the ravishment and 
the endless threats that have their origins in the past and present 
day England. 

Weapons must this time definitely be struck from the hands of 
the warmongers and declarers of war. 

We fight, therefore, not only against the injustice of Versailles 
but to prevent the even greater injustice intended to replace it. 
We are fighting for the construction of a new Europe. 

Through the publication of documents giving the history leading 
up to the German-Polish conflict, it is proved that responsible war- 
mongers in England not only rejected a peaceful solution of German- 


* This translation, reprinted by permission from The New York Times of December 31, 
1939, is the most complete report of Chancellor Hitler's proclamation available at this time. 
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Polish problems but did everything possible through Poland to 
abuse the German Reich. 

As this failed, there remained only one possibility; that Poland 
should be misled by international warmongers to achieve her injus- 
tices by force. In eighteen days weapons decided. The Poland of the 
Versailles dictate exists no longer. 

The year 1939 was marked in German history by tremendous 
occurrences; first, by the incorporation of the age-old German 
territories of Bohemia and Moravia into the German Reich, securing 
the German “lebensraum”’ [living space]. Germans and Czechs, as 
in the past hundred years, will in the future live and work together 
peacefully. 

Second, Memel was returned to the Reich; third, through destruc- 
tion of the Polish State, the old Reich frontiers were reestablished. 
In these three cases, Versailles restrictions were unable to survive 
and were removed. 

This year’s fourth contribution is the non-aggression and consulta- 
tive pact with Russia. 

The attempt of plutocratic statesmen in the West to bring Ger- 
many and Russia to fight one another for the profit of a third party 
has been nipped in the bud. Germany’s encirclement has been 
hindered. 

That these political developments could be successful we have 
exclusively to thank our National Socialistic education of the German 
people. 

Economically and militarily prepared, we enter this most decisive 
year in German history. 

One thing we all recognize is that the Jewish capitalistic world 
enemy who faces us knows only one aim, namely, to destroy the 
German people. First, they swore to aid Poland. They could best 
have helped Poland only by not hurrying her into war. At the | 
instant when Poland was felled by a blow from our army, their | 
war aim was no longer reestablishment of Poland but to remove | 
myself and the destruction of national socialism. 

When they saw the German people did not respond to any such 
foolishness they decided to exterminate the German people and 
destroy the German Reich. In the cowardly hope of winning other | 
helpers in their task they do not shun using so-called neutrals nor 


engaging murderers. 
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The German people did not want this fight. Until the last minute 
I tried to offer England our friendship and in addition, after Poland’s 
elimination, I was willing to make proposals that would have secured 
peace in Europe for a long time. 

In this I was supported by I] Duce [Premier Mussolini], who, in 
accordance with the sense and spirit of our friendship, made every 
effort to halt the development, which was accompanied by mis- 
fortune. 

But the Jewish reactionary warmongers in the capitalistic democ- 
racies have awaited this hour for years. They had prepared and were 
unwilling to cancel their plans for destruction of Germany. 

These warmongers want war. They shall have it. 

Already the first phase of the war has shown two things: 

First, they [the Allies] did not attack the German Westwall. 

Second, everywhere where German soldiers have engaged the 
enemy the glory of German soldierdom as well as German weapons 
again has been justified. 

May 1940 bring a decision. Come what may, it will be our victory. 
Everything that will be demanded in the way of sacrifices cannot 
be compared with that which the entire nation has at stake and is 
not comparable to the fate that threatens her should the mendacious 
criminals of Versailles again come into power. 
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QUO VADIS, EUROPA?’ 


Today the most important factors are: Soviet Russia’s spiritual 
and physical advance toward the West, Hitler’s moods, and the 
willingness or unwillingness of the great democracies to make war 
or peace. 

When appraising Soviet Russia’s schemes, one must bear in mind 
that the Russians are fanatics by nature and hold that their mission 
on earth is to disseminate communism in every corner of the world, 
They have rational reasons too: they may always risk to have the 
poor results of their socialistic system exposed, as long as there exist 
democracies with a higher standard of living and no censorship of 


press. The Russian Communists work at long sight. While a West | 


European calculates with years and individuals, the Russians think 
in terms of generations and millions. Stalin sacrificed between four 
and six millions peasants in order to carry through only a part of the 
Socialistic program: the collectivizing of agriculture. Because the 
Russians take long views, they have judged Hitler’s achievement 
otherwise than has the rest of the world. Most people have believed 
that nazism was a bulwark against communism and Europe's 
redoubt against the East. For our part we have maintained for 
years that nazism was a form of socialism and that the Nazis and 


Communists were in all essentials so like and copied each other so | 


faithfully, that sooner or later they were bound to fall into each 
other’s arms. Presumably one has to dig still deeper. We learn now 
that already in 1932 leading and clear-sighted Russians realized 
that Hitler would prepare the ground for communism in Europe. 
They maintained that Hitler—in contrast with England which had 
pushed Russia back towards the East—would reopen the door for 
the Russians to the West. There are Soviet Russians who are dream- 
ing of a Russian continent that is to extend from Narvik to Vladi- 
vostock, and who have long maintained that it is only a question 
of time when “the little European cape, jutting out from the great 
Asiatic continent will be dominated by Soviet Russia.’’ 


re 


For Asia, Western Europe is a promontory and, in the eyes of | 


Asiatics, it is populated by a small homogeneous group of white 
men with far too much power and influence. It is indeed true that 


7 Article published in the October 7, 1939, issue of Farmand, Norwegian economic and 
financial weekly, of which Trygve J. B. Hoff is Editor-in-Chief. 
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Europe is a little cape and the group relatively small, but it is an 
inescapable fact that this group has made a unique contribution in 
proportion to its size. With all respect due to the oriental forms of 
culture, the little Europe has created a civilization that, up to now 
at any rate, has exhibited unparalleled vitality and strength. We 
shall be careful not to generalize, but the fundamental criterion of 
European culture—what has formed its whole basis—is respect for 
the individual, respect for humanity, which in turn has generated 
the longing for liberty. We find this respect for freedom and for 
the individual in ancient Greece and we find it also in Christianity 
(which does not necessarily mean the Christian Church). This 
respect has been cowed for long periods, but just as certainly it 
has burst forth again with volcanic force, and as surely has the 
period of darkness been followed by spiritual light and economic 
advancement. 


European culture has always been threatened by two chief enemies: 
The fight against the individual and the mutual combat between the 
different West-European nations, these nations that indeed are alike, 
but yet sufficiently differentiated to create what Professor André 
Siegfried calls ‘“‘la génie de l'Europe.” Today we are threatened by 
both these dangers. The great Socialist States have initiated a 
rigorous suppression of the rights of the individual—a natural con- 
sequence, be it said, of the Socialist form of government—and in 
addition, they are out in search of prey, which has now involved 
us in a new European war. 

One may adopt a Darwinistic view and say that it is not a question 
of culture and civilization but of satisfied and hungry peoples. There 
are also to be found those who hold that England is no factor of 
culture but only a factor of power. We shall not enter upon that 
discussion but content ourselves with the assertion that those who 
do not understand that the British Empire represents the main pillar 
of the white races and thereby of the European culture miss an 
essential point. Nor should it be forgotten that it is England that 
has cherished and preserved one of the finest products of European 
culture, namely the spirit of courtliness and chivalry, which is to 


| be found in its last off-shoot: the English gentleman-ideal. 


If it is at all justifiable to give to any individual the blame (and 
the honor) of an historical development and for the fact that Euro- 
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pean culture is today in a double sense in the danger zone, that | j;, 
individual is Hitler. In our opinion nazism, together with socialism | 5 
and its propaganda of hate, represents one of the great catastrophes | gj 
that have struck Europe. This involves no underrating of the extent | 
of Hitler’s achievement. It will always stand as a proof of the almost | g 
unlimited possibilities of ambition and human will. When we regard | 
nazism as a catastrophe for Europe it is in full consciousness of |  ¢j 
what Hitler has done for Germany, that he has satisfied the Germans’ | jt 
profound craving for order, that he has restored to them their feeling | gy 
of power and thus their feeling of happiness, and that he has brought ra 
about a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. It is a weighty excuse gh 
for Hitler and his rearmament that the Western Powers were unwill- | ha 
ing to discuss a revision with Germany until Hitler could put force | ¢, 
behind his demands. It was the Western Powers who taught—or ha. 
rather reminded—Germany that force is necessary. ref 
Even if one admits that the Treaty of Versailles had to be revised— _ fj 
it is a view that can be discussed—one cannot excuse all Nazi mis- | jny 
deeds by references to the Peace Treaty. Hitler’s racial theories, his pri 
incitements to war, his broken promises, his nullification of law , alk 
and justice, his anti-intellectualism, and last but most: his denial of / 
the rights of the individual with all its implications; censorship of | gop 
press, and free scientific research and artistic expression forbidden, | of 
represent a blow against European culture and a stain upon the} pyt 
honor of the Germans that cannot be removed and which the German | me; 
people does not deserve. Today, at any rate—after Czechoslovakia | gjpj 
and Poland—it must be clear to everybody that it is prey and not Eng 
Versailles-revision that Hitler is out for. mea 
These reproaches are grave but it is possible that the most serious con! 
reproach that posterity—also Germany—will make against Hitler thro 
will be that he gave Soviet Russia an opportunity to advance west: | patr 
wards. There are shrewd observers who hold that we may yet live | poss 
to see Germany—or at any rate certain sections of the German met 
people—ask the Western Powers for protection against Soviet had 
Russia. It is true also that England and France carried on negotia-| oyts 
tions with Soviet Russia first—in our opinion it was unwise to d0| and 
so—but one should not overlook the fact that the negotiations broke rate 
down, not least because Soviet Russia put forward claims upon other | rega; 
countries, which the Western Powers did not concede. Hitle 
England and France are fighting because they know that if Hitler! wor}, 
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is allowed to continue, their own turn will come some day. The 
English and French peoples are, however, fighting for something 
else and something more. They are fighting because they can no 
longer tolerate the unrest and turmoil that Hitlerism has created. 
One must not forget that in September last the Frenchmen were 
mobilized for the third time in the course of one year. A little reflec- 
tion upon what it means to leave one’s home to go to the front, makes 
it clear that life is intolerable if such is to become a half-yearly 
event. In addition there is the indignation evinced by men of all 
ranks in England and France over recent events—that great nations 
shall be permitted to treat small ones as Germany and Soviet Russia 
have done of late. They are shocked and revolted by the Socialist 
States’ behavior just as one sees red when a man kicks another who 
has fallen. It is a noble reaction that one must appreciate quite 
regardless of the fact that Britons also once behaved like pirates. 
Finally—though this does not perhaps apply to all—the fight 
involves a feeling that European culture and civilization represent 
priceless values that will be lost if the Socialist countries should be 


, allowed to force their views and ways of life upon Europe. 


As to the more concrete aims of England and France, it must be 
conceded that they are rather nebulous. One may have any amount 
of sympathy with England’s and France’s desire to abolish Hitlerism, 
but one cannot, after all, explode ideas and political convictions by 
means of guns and bombs. We have previously dealt with the pos- 
sibility of war bringing about a revolution in Germany; evidently 
England and France have largely counted upon this. It is by no 
means certain that this view is any longer correct. We have so much 
confidence in the German people that we believe they will one day 
throw off the Nazi yoke, but not now. In a war it is first and foremost 
patriotism that makes itself felt; it outweighs all other feelings. It is 
possible that the case would have been otherwise if Germany had 
met more opposition in Poland, if the Poles and the Western Powers 
had shown the German people that a war is not always carried on 
outside Germany’s frontiers; the Germans did feel anxious, uneasy, 
and very dissatisfied during the first week of war, but now at any 
rate the people seem to be quite solidly welded together. Germany 
regards herself as being attacked by England. The people—and 
Hitler—have no idea of the indignation that is felt in the rest of the 
world against Nazi aggressiveness and the Nazi attitude of mind, 
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and this lack of understanding will prove a great obstacle for peace 
negotiations. 

We hope that the Western Powers will not refuse every offer of 
peace and at any rate define their conditions in a concrete form. A | 
new Czechoslovakia with international garrisons, might be a guaran- | 
tee. All know and understand that a long war will involve the | 
economic and cultural ruin of Europe. The desperate dilemma is 
that continued progress for the Socialist countries will mean exactly | 
the same thing. The hope is therefore a definitive peace with guaran- | 
tees that the Socialist States will be stopped. But can they be stopped 
before they are broken and can they be broken except from within? | 
We are living through one of the most fateful weeks in the history 
of Europe. May the prospects look brighter at the other end of the | 
week than at the moment these lines are penned. 








